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CUT LACE. 
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HE simplest of all the needle-made 
laces is cut lace — punto tagliato. 
It is uncertain whether the white 
ornaments on the colored sleeves of 
some of the figures in Carpaccio's 
pictures, representing- the martyr- 
dom of St. Ursula, are meant for 
this lace. There is, however, an- 
other picture of the same date, and 
by the same painter, in the Civic 
Museum at Venice, in which are 
depicted two ladies, in the rich cos- 

fv. tume of the fifteenth century, one of 

whom has on the edge of her dress 
a narrow border of white lace, ex- 
actly like that figured in Vercellio's 
" Corona," and in many other books 
of the kind, and there called punto tagliato. After 
the fifteenth, and during the whole of the sixteenth 
century, punto tagliato remained in fashion. Matteo 
Pagan published, in 1558, the "Glory and Honor of 
Cut Laces and Open Laces," and it was a Venetian, 
Frederico Vinciolo, who brought this lace into great 
celebrity in France, printing at Paris, in the year 
1587, the " Singuliers et nou- 
veaux pourtraicts et ouvrages 
de lingerie," wherein are spe 
cially given designs for 4I point 
couppe." 

The lace of which we are 
now treating, anterior to others 
in its origin, but contempora- 
neous with them in its early 
development, declined in pub- 
lic estimation as the other laces 
reached a perfection to which 
punto tagliato could never at- 
tain. It would, nevertheless, 
appear that it continued, to be 
held in esteem during the first 
few years of the seventeenth 
century ; for we find in the in- 
ventory of the linen garments 
which formed part of the dowry 
of Cecilia de Mula, cloths with 
borders of broad cut lace. 
With regard to the mettiods 
used by our ancestors in mak- 
ing punto tagliato, it may be 
observed that, although they 
may vary in certain particu- 
lars, they lead to the same re- 
sults. 

The materials necessary for 
making it are a round cushion 
to work upon, sewing needles, 
large-headed pins, and thread. 
Begin by drawing on the linen 
the outline of the pattern to 
be worked, which is done by 

covering it with a piece of transferring paper, col- 
ored on one side only, and then tracing the required 
design ; or else, prick out the outline, and after- 
ward, placing the paper on the linen, rub it over with 
coloring powder, which will leave the outline neatly 
indicated. 

If you wish, for example, to copy the pattern given 
on this page, having transferred it to the linen, and 
having fixed it with pins to the cushion, trace out the 
design with thread. Then begin the lace itself. 
Work over the whole tracing with button-hole stitch, 
as in Fig. 1, which shows the direction of the needle 
and thread. This is a very common stitch used in 
nearly all needle-work ; but, nevertheless, it is as well 
to give a drawing of it, as the greater number of point- 
laces are composed of it. 

If you wish to ornament the small holes or loops so 



common in punto tagliato designs, with purls, be care- 
ful, when the button-hole stitch is clone, to put through 
it, at the top, a large-headed pin ; work across it sev- 
eral stitches according to the size of the purl required ; 
take out the pin and the stitch is finished. Then con- 
tinue along the tracing as in Fig. 2. For greater 
variety, the button-hole stitch may enclose two parallel 
tacking threads, as in Fig. 1. 

With such very simple elements may be made any 
sort of punto tagliato. To finish the work, cut away 
the linen from the outline, and from the stitches which 
you may wish to leave open ; thus making what is 
called punto a giorno, or open work. Take care not 
to destroy any part of the thread of which the stitches 
are made. In this manner any one familiar -with the 
ancient examples published in the numerous pattern- 
books which have been handed down to us, may easily 
execute what, toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was known as " invention de deesse." 

Another way of working this lace was to draw 
across a little work-frame in geometrical pattern some 
threads which were then fastened down on a piece of 
linen and covered with button-hole stitch, as in the 
preceding examples. Sometimes the work of interlac- 
ing the threads was done by carrying several of them 
in a radius from a knot placed in the centre, and 




fig. 1 




fig. 2. 
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afterward working on them any kind of design, by 
means of the button-hole stitch. 



ART NEEDLEWORK LN ENGLAND. 



English ladies were once so famous for their pro- 
ficiency in art needlework that a particular kind of 
work was named opus anglicanum, and the produc- 
tions of their needles were eagerly sought for abroad. 
In course of time they lost their position of pre- 
eminence, until, in the eighteenth century, The Spec- 
tator censured the young women for neglecting an 
employment eagerly followed by their mothers, and in 
the nineteenth century the art had almost died out of 
existence. In 1872, some ladies of rank, with the 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein at their head, 



founded a School of Art Needlework, in Sloane Street, 
"for the twofold purpose of supplying suitable em- 
ployment for gentlewomen, 
and restoring ornamental nee- 
dlework to the high place it 
once held among the decora- 
tive arts." The school was 
removed to its present premises 
in South Kensington, in 1875, 
when the queen granted the 
prefix " Royal" to it. Lady 

Marion Alford, the vice-president, has described how 
the founders had first to teach themselves, and how 
much they learned from the 
exhibition of needlework of all 
ages at the South Kensington 
Museum in 1872. She writes : 
"Some of our difficulties lay 
in the catholic and universal 
nature of our attempts. We 
tried to work in Gothic, Re- 
naissance, Moorish, Elizabeth- 
an, Jacobean, and even Geor- 
gian styles, Henri II., Louis 

XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI., all distinct and requir- 
ing each a life-long study. We have worked in silk, 
velvet, thread, and crewels on 
silk, satin, and linen, and exe- 
cuted applique" in all the styles 
that have prevailed since style 
first began. 

"We have no fragments of 
classical embroideries, but 
though the stitches have es- 
caped us, we have the materi- 
als employed — the gold, silver, 
and wools ; we know their de- 
signs from frescoes and vases. 
What strikes us particularly is, 
that the forms are so fine, so 
graceful, so exquisitely simple, 
never naturalistic, and mostly 
similar to those employed in 
architecture. I said before 
that we have nothing of classi- 
cal needlework ; our earliest 
European specimens come out 
of the shadow of the dark ages, 
and of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. They are all ecclesias 
tical, with one or two excep 
tions, such as the Bayeux tap 
estry, and all ugly. Undoubt- 
edly, the greatest teachers of 
embroidery have been the 
Persian, Indian, and Moorish 
schools. These influenced the 
Italians in their design and 
coloring ; and there is another 
Oriental group, the Chinese 
and Japanese, very clever, and 
inimitable in their own distinct 
lines, but far inferior to the first named in splendor of 
color, power of composition, and combination, and in 
that simplicity and yet effectiveness which is sometimes 
the highest art. In the exhibition of embroidery, at the 
Kensington Museum, all these types were well repre- 
sented, and one thing was worthy of note : after a little 
study, you found that you could almost always assign 
its place to each piece of work, and put the right date on 
it ; as surely did the stitch and manner betray the period 
as the shadow on the dial marks the time of day." 

In December, 1875, tne numbers in the school were 
110 workers and 20 staff, making 130 in all, and it has 
continued to prosper. Work to the value of upward of 
^2000 was sent to the Centennial Exhibition of Philadel- 
phia in 1876, and a collection of embroideries was also 
sent to the International Exhibition at Paris in 1878. 
Agencies have also been opened in several large towns. 



